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Art. VIII. — The late English Poets. Edited by Richard 
Henry Stoddard. New York: Bruce and Huntington. 
1865. 12mo. 

The analogy between national and individual careers has 
been so often recognized, that readers of a late American pub- 
lication lifted their eyes at the autlior's claim, by right of dis- 
covery, to a philosophy based upon this likeness. To our mind 
the resemblance is so obvious, that we refer to it in the brief- 
est terms, before reaching a comparison suggested by our 
theme. Periods of youth, maturity, and decay, with interme- 
diate transition-stages, form the cyclic movement of every na- 
tion's history. Let this process be kept in mind while we 
consider tliat most enduring type and measure of popular con- 
dition, namely, the literature of a given epoch, and especially 
that department of literature which is most sensitive to each 
degree of change in the upward or downward gradation. The 
temper of an age is faithfully represented by its poetry, as no 
critical student has failed to discover. 

Now the country whose round of being is thus most sharp- 
ly defined to us was, imquestionably, Ancient Greece. Slie 
touclied life at all points, and her imaginative literature 
clearly mirrors the successive phases of her career. As re- 
vealed through the lenses of modern investigation, her rise and 
splendor and final decline still remain our fullest paradigm of 
national existence, and of its inevitable, recurring law. 

If we observe the progress of Grecian poetry, from the date 
of the first Olympiad to the absorption of the Graeco-Egyptian 
empire by the Roman power, — which event occurred about 
the commencement of the Cliristian era, and closed the annals 
of eight centuries, — we find, overlooking minor changes, 

inches in diameter, which is 502.4 square inches. The nis viva of 20-inch shot hav 
ing been shown to be equal to a force of 22,990,000 pounds acting through a space 
of twelve inches, it will be evident that to extinguish that force in a space of eight 
inches requires a constant resistance of 34,485,000 pounds, even on the supposition 
that the iron resists punching equally well through the whole eight inches, which, 
however, it will not do. But the tensile strength of a bar of 502.4 square inches' 
cross-section is only 50,000 pounds X 502.4 = 26,120,000 pounds; thus leaving a 
surplus force of 8,365,000 X S = 5,576,000 foot-pounds." 
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three grand divisions, separated by traceable though inter- 
blending lines. First in order is the Epic and Lyric Pe- 
riod, extending over three hundred years. It was due to the 
oral and traditionary forms of expression in that spring-time 
of Grecian song, that the majority of its productions were lost 
to succeeding generations, or exist only in fragments that tan- 
talize us with a sense of music hushed forever. Nevertheless, 
this period, full of the warm blood of youth, was able to hand 
over to its inheritor the Greek language in mature health 
and purity, and such heroic and lyric compositions as no riper 
learning could equal. For the hexameters of Homer and 
Hesiod were saved, with melodious relics of Sappho, aud stir- 
ring measures of Tyrtsean and Alcaic verse. The era culmi- 
nated in the Odes of Anacreon and Pindar ; and so came on 
the golden Attic Age, second of our divisional epochs, and one 
from whose vigorous beginning the advance of poetry was 
swift and assured. Its light burned high and luminous for 
little more than a century, but what a century it was ! The 
drama, that richest product of objective art, united preceding 
forms in a new symmetry, and exhibited the Athenian genius 
in full strength and sweetness. It was the period of JEschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes ; of the Old, Middle, 
and New Comedy ; and poetry was then in every way indica- 
tive of the summer glow that mellowed the time. In little more 
than a hundred years such bounteous harvests exhausted even 
that fertile soil. Then arose the Alexandrine school, and oc- 
cupied the interval ending with the birth of Christ. During 
this epoch the Hellenic spirit grew elaborately feeble: what 
was once so easily creative became impotent, and at last en- 
tirely died away. 

Study in vain endeavored to supply the force of nature. 
But if men of genius were few, men of tact and scholarship 
abounded. They traced out a formidable circle of acquire- 
ments, which it was necessary to possess before one could aspire 
to the title of an author. Verbal criticism was introduced. 
The productions of earlier writers afforded exhaustless ground 
for explanations, commentaries, and scholia. Researches were 
made into the Greek tongue ; antique and quaint woi-ds were 
employed ; philology now first arose, and criticism began to 
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hamper tlie imagination on every side. And thus, says 
Schoell in his History of Greek Literature : — 

" In proportion as erudition extended lier domain, and men began to 
reason about the principles of the beautiful, literature declined and 
taste was lost The poets were deeply read, but deficient in imagi- 
nation and often, also, in judgment. They sougtit to hide these defects 
beneath singularity of idea and novelty and extravagance of expression ; 
while the bad taste of some displayed itself in their choice of subjects 

still more than in their manner of treating them Though, in the 

midst of this general corruption, a small number remained faithful, in 
a great degree, to the ancient models, it was impossible for them to rise 
in all things above the influence of the age. That which distinguished 
them from others was a purity of diction, and a certain air of elegance 
characterizing their works." 

We have taken a long run backwards, before leaping at our 
subject in front ; yet, to serviceably iUustrate that subject, could 
the space have been more fitly employed ? The present era is 
as momentous as any in the past, and the quality of our Eng- 
lish literature is of no less importance than that of any written 
in dead or living tongue. The analogy suggested by a refer- 
ence to the decline of Hellenic poetry will seize the mind of 
careful observers of tlie modern English school. To draw an 
even parallel would be beyond our design. There is none be- 
tween the two languages. The Greek was copious, but its spe- 
cific element was simplicity, as distinguished from the redun- 
dant variety of our own ; and its genius was so classical and 
exact, that a departure from the Attic purity was in itself a 
decadence of letters, involving obscurity and affectation rather 
than fuller expression of thought. The English, drawing 
treasures from all dialects of Northern and Southern Europe, 
adds to its vocabulary every means of uttering a new or deli- 
cate idea, and finds such increase a gain to the value of its lit- 
erature. Moreover, at this stage of civilization, when the flame 
of progress, so often dimmed in the past, appears to burn con 
tinually brigliter from year to year, it is doubtful whether, in 
any enlightened country or future epoch, it can flicker and 
finally go quite out, as did the fire of Grecian poetic art. 

But when we come to the issue of supremacy in letters, or of 
creative additions to our poetry, the question seriously arises 
whether England has not indeed reached her Alexandrine age. 
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A review of Mr. Stoddard's selections from tlie late English 
poets will, of itself, almost impel one to an affirmative reply. 
The purpose of the editor is a faitliful representation, not of 
Tennyson and the Brownings, " whose works are in the hands 
of all, and whose fame is fixed for the present, however it may 
fluctuate in the future, but of their younger brotliers and sis- 
ters, to whom fame is not yet assured, although they have 
reputations of greater or lesser worth." All of these it has 
been his object to present at their best, so far as this could be 
accomplished in a single book, and no recent poet of tolerable 
standing has been omitted from the list. It is among these 
" minor poets " that one must look for the existing tendency. 
The great singers, lifted by imagination, make their style sec- 
ondary to their thouglit ; or, rather, the thought of each as- 
sumes for itself a correlative form of utterance. Younger or 
lesser contemporaries catch and reflect the fashion of these 
forms, even if they fail to infuse a soul beneath it. We have 
heard it acutely stated, that very great poets have never, 
after this process, founded schools, their art having been of in- 
imitable loftiness or simplicity ; but certainly no one of these 
excepted few is now flasliing the imattainable before tlie clouded 
or despairing vision of the facile English throng. Our question, 
then, resolves itself in this wise : First, Does the usage of the 
day eschew gilded devices and meretricious effect? is it essen- 
tially simple, noble, enduring ? Second, The spirit of later 
poetry, is it fresli and proud with life, buoyant in hope, and 
tuneful with the melody of an unwearied voice ? 

It is difficult to estimate our own time, so insensibly does the 
most impartial judgment ally itself with the graces and culture 
in vogue. With this advantage in behalf of the present Eng- 
lish group, the verdict on these issues can hardly be in its fa- 
vor. Look through the volume in question, and one's first 
thought is, how full this book is of poetry, or at least of poetical 
material. What refined sentiment ! what artistic skill ! what 
elaborate metrical successes ! From beginning to end, how very 
readable, high-toned, close, and subtile in thought I Here and 
there, also, poems are to be found of the veritable caste, — 
simple, sensuous, passionate ; but not so often as to give sliape 
and color to the whole. The selection has been made bv a 
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poet whose instinct has enabled him to surpass professional 
compilers, and to really fulfil a purpose to present his authors 
"at their best." With the same standard in view, he could not 
have culled such a garland from the minor poetry of any de- 
cade in the last century ; or, indeed, from that of any interval 
later than the generation after Shakespeare, and earlier than 
the great revival, which numbered Burns, Wordsworth, Byron, 
and Keats among the leaders of an awakened chorus of natu- 
ral English minstrelsy. 

Tliat revival, in its minor and major aspects, was truly glori- 
ous and inspiring. The poets who sustained it were led, 
through the disgust following a hundred years of false and flip- 
pant art, and by something of an intellectual process, to seek 
again that full and limpid fountain of Nature, to which the 
Elizabethan singers resorted intuitively for their draughts. But 
the imconscious vigor of the early period was quite as brave 
and immortal, to say the least, as its philosophical counterpart 
of our own century. Ah, those days of Elizabeth ! of which 
Mrs. Browning said, in her exultant, womanly way, — 

" Full were they of poets as the summer days are of birds, — 

No branch on which a fine bird did not sit, 
No bird but his sweet song did shrilly sing, 
No song but did contayne a lovely dit. 

We all know of the dramatists ; but the lyric singers were yet more 
numerous, -^ there were singers in every class. Never since the first 
nightingale brake voice in Eden arose such a jubilee-concert: never 
before has such a crowd of true poets uttered true poetic speech in 

one day Why, a common man, walking through the earth in those 

days, grew a poet by position." 

There are volumes of the minor poetry of that unequalled 
time, whose every lyric seems fresh with dew and lit with sun- 
rise. Its feeling was, we say, intellectually renewed — recov- 
ered by process aforethought — during the thirty years succeed- 
ing the French Revolution, and with varying impulses, and in 
the productions of foremost merit, has ever since been some- 
what present with us. 

But freshness, synthetical art, and sustained imaginative pow- 
er do not seem endowments of the rising English poets. The 
impressed feeling of this collection is an unconscious conviction 

VOL. cm. — NO. 212. 15 
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of its writers that they were horn too late ; that, somehow, " the 
glory and the dream" of poesy have left our weary life for a 
long, long absence, and perhaps will never come again. The 
most thoughtful of them all seems deeply freighted with this 
sentiment, so far as his own country is concerned ; and his 
prose and verse everywhere contain such passages as the follow- 
ing, copied from a lyric not in Mr. Stoddard's volume : — 

" Who can see the green Earth any more 
As 8he was by the sources of time ? 
Who imagine her fields as they lay 
In the sunshine, unworn by the plough ? 
Who thinks as they thought, 
The tribes who then lived in her breast, 
Her vigorous, primitive sons ? 

" What bard 
At the height of his vision, can dream 
Of God, of the world, of the soul, 
With a plainness as near. 
As flashing, as Moses felt 
When he lay in the night by his flock 
On the starlit Arabian waste ? 
Can rise and obey 
The beck of the spirit like him ? 

" And we say that Repose has fled 
Forever the course of the Kiver of Time," etc. 

Thus sadly impressed, and believing it in vain to grasp at 
the skirts of the vanishing Muse, the perception and intellect of 
the worthiest among the present school have impelled them to 
substitute choice simulacra, which culture and artifice can pro- 
duce, for the simplicity, sensuousness, and passion which the 
Miltonic canon declares to be the elements of true poetic art. 

Matthew Arnold, from whom we have quoted, heads the list, 
and has perhaps made the most honorable efforts to throw off 
the morbific influence of the day, defining his endeavor in a 
well-known essay which prefaces the second edition of his verse. 
This fine poet and scholar, and lesser others of his cast, offer 
as an escape from heresies thoy justly deplore, and as their 
substitute for poetry of the natural kind, a recurrence to the 
antique and mediseval forms. Of these they have effected de- 
tached and carefully wrought studies, reproducing with great 
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verisimilitude what originally grew from the conceptions of 
the Grecian and Gothic minds. When John Keats chose his 
path in this direction, the thought was new, the method young 
again, and the result an original and exquisite production. He 
has been so industriously followed that our contemporaries, we 
say, accomplish little more than studies. A resort to the clas- 
sic models is as healthful a substitute for the native poetry of an 
era as can easily be tendered, and to many the most welcome. 
As to the principles of beauty, the Greeks formulized them at 
will, and no later people have been able to reach beyond pre- 
cepts involving the radical laws of art. Those who are drawn 
to the awe and mystery of the Gothic types, and the subtilties 
of modern analysis, acknowledge that the antique is in sympa- 
thy with the higher harmonies of nature, and will therefore 
never wholly pall. But eloquent reproductions cannot be ac- 
cepted in the place of a nation's spontaneous song ; and Ar- 
nold insists upon utter restriction to objective art, and, so far 
as may be, on the adoption of antique or mediaeval themes. 
In this spirit he has composed his two most important poems. 
" Balder Dead," a sturdy, close-worded structure in blank- 
verse, seems to have been hewn out from an epic of the Norse 
mythology. Its actors are Odin, Thor, Hermod, and the rest of 
Valhalla's " dead hierarchy," and a noble gloom and grandeur 
undoubtedly distinguish the whole piece. After all, it is not 
sung, as were the measures of Homer, by one who believes in 
what he is singing. There is something absent, — " the glory 
and the dream" ; it is marvellous workmanship, but is it any- 
thing more ? Our compiler chooses, instead, that simpler and 
more human episode, " Sohrab and Rustum," based upon a 
Persian original, but so pervaded with imagination that we 
glow within us as we read it and admire that superiority which 
even in these studies reveals the master-hand. Arnold's irreg- 
ular classical pieces are hardly successful, and in his lyrics he 
is apt to halt and stumble ; while it is noticeable that composi- 
tions like " The Scholar Gypsy," in which he throws aside his 
theory and writes from the heart, commend him warmly to 
critical esteem. It is difficult to tell whether his acquirements 
have made or spoiled him as a poet. Perhaps the following 
stanzas more plainly define his opinion of the era than the lines 
already quoted : — 
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" But we, brought forth and reared in hours 
Of change, alarm, surprise, — 
What shelter to grow ripe is ours ? 
What leisure to grow wise ? 

" Too fast we live, too much are tried. 
Too harassed, to attain 
Wordsworth's sweet calm, or Goethe's wide 
And luminous view to gain. 

" And then we turn, thou sadder sage, 
To thee : we feel thy spell. 
The hopeless tangle of our age, — 
Thou too hast scanned it well." 

When such men as Arnold so yield to introspection and 
falter upon the march, it truly seems as if they were conscious 
of a mission too weighty for them to bear, — the task of subdu- 
ing and spiritualizing what they deem an era of unparalleled 
materialism. The age is dull and mean, they cry ; 

" The time is out of joint : O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right ! " 

And even as Hamlet, in action, was inferior to the lesser per- 
sonages about him, they, as creative poets, fall behind the in- 
spired, unconscious singers of a more congenial period. 

Anotlier admirable composition is Charles Kingsley's " An- 
dromeda," — a poem laden with the Greek sensuousness, yet 
pure as crystal, and, to our ear, the best-sustained example of 
English hexameters yet produced. The writer repeats the er- 
ror of his predecessors, in ignoring such quantities as do obtain 
in our prosody, and relying upon accent alone; but his fine 
ear and miraculous command of words keep him musical, in- 
terfluent, swift. We have, also, his " St. Maura," a mediaeval 
study in blank-verse, somewhat after the manner of Browning. 
The influence of the latter poet is no less visible in Kingsley's 
drama of " The Saint's Tragedy," which does not fall within 
the scope of the volume before us. His true poetical faculty 
is expressed in various sounding lyrics, for which he is popu- 
larly known and beloved. These are new, brimful of music, 
and national to the core. " The Sands of Dee," " Tlie Three 
Fishers," and " The Last Buccaneer," are in every way beau- 
tiful ; not studies, but a genuine outgrowth of the strong and 
tender English heart. 
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Here we are brought to observe a suggestive fact. Excepting 
tbree of the latest aspirants, to whom we shall recur, those rep- 
resented in this collection who seem to be poets born, not made, 
are by profession and reputation, first, writers of prose, sec- 
ondly, poets. Their vei-ses appear to be, as has been said of 
Humor, " Strength's rich superfluity." When they rise on po- 
etic wings, it is as the desert-birds now and then lift themselves 
from the ground in the swift movement of their running flight. 
Matthew Arnold is a scliolar and essayist, and an Oxford pro- 
fessor ; Kingsley and Thackeray both might have been dramatic 
poets if born into the Elizabethan era, but have accepted the 
romance and novel as affording the most dramatic methods of 
the present day. Mr. Thornbury is better known in this coun- 
try by his " Life in Spain, Past and Present," than as a writer 
of heroic ballads; but this condition must be reversed, if he 
composes other songs as fiery and rhythmical as the four re- 
printed by Mr. Stoddard. They pertain to revolutionary 
scenes of England, Scotland, and Prance, and are alive with 
unstudied lyrical power. " The Three Troopers," a ballad 
of the Protectorate, has a clash and clang not often resonant 
iu these piping times : — 

" Into the Devil tavern 

Three booted troopers strode, 
From spur to feather spotted and splashed 

With the mud of a winter road. 
In each of their cups they dropped a crust, 

And stared at the guests with a frown ; 
Then drew their swords and roared for a toast, 

God send this Crum-well-down ! " 

Nothing more forcible with idiomatic English than this whole 
ballad lias been offered by the present school. Equally per- 
fect of their sort are " The Mahogany-Tree," " The Ballad of 
Bouillabaise," " The Age of Wisdom," and " The End of the 
Play," — all by the kindly hand of William Makepeace Thack- 
eray, which shall sweep the strings of melody no more ; yet 
their author was only a satirist and novel-writer, never a pro- 
fessed poet. 

The success of these unpretentious singers illustrates what 
we have indicated, but hitherto not directly claimed ; namely. 
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that spontaneity is an essential principle of art. The poet 
should carol liiie the bird. 

" He knows not why nor whence he sings, 
Nor whither goes his warbled song ; 
As Joy itself delights in joy, 
His soul finds strength in its employ. 
And grows by utterance strong." 

Hence, the effusions of minstrels in the early heroic ages have 
been full of the elasticity of national youth. When verses 
were recited, not written, there were no pseudo-poets, because 
no one chanted unless impelled by a tuneful soul within, and a 
vile singer found no listeners of any class. In a more culti- 
vated stage, poetic utterances should have all this unconscious 
freshness about them, refined and harmonized with the thought 
and finish of the day. 

We find it, measurably, in the rhymes of William Ailing- 
ham, whose " Mary Donnelly " and " The Fairies," quite dif- 
ferent in purpose, have each that intuitive grace which we call 
quality, — an element which mere talent can never compensate 
for, nor any amount of artifice ever hope to produce. Tlie 
gentle stanzas of Adelaide Procter are also spontaneous, as 
far as they go, but have little significance as part of the lit- 
erature of the time. In selections from Professor Aytoun, 
we at least discover what wholesome and noteworthy ballad- 
verses may be composed by a man who is not a poet of first 
rank, but is of too honest breed to hide his deficiency by re- 
sorting to unwonted style and measures inconsonant with the 
English tongue. But the residue of these professional poets 
are of an opposite order. They follow the leaders of the new 
orchestra; or even imitate each otlier ; a lack of judgment 
causes them to copy the heresies rather than the virtues of 
their masters ; and it is painful to watch the devices by which 
they strive, sometimes with conscious intent, to hide the pov- 
erty of the period and the meagreness of their own imagi- 
native stores. 

The so called Spasmodic School affords a glaripg instance of 
this knack of substitution. Its votaries, unable to comprehend 
the idea of synthesis, and mistaking materia poetica for poetry, 
aim at the formation of quotable passages, and cram their 
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verses with mixed and extavagant imagery, gushing diction, or 
that turbid mockeiy of passion which is hardly surface-deep. 
Philip James Bailey was an early and shocking example of this 
class, but the years have excluded him from our present an- 
thology. Alexander Smith, however, seized Mr. Bailey's man- 
tle and flaunted it bravely for a while. This poet has written 

of 

" A poem round and perfect as a star," 

but has never made one, if he has the power. Those of his 
productions which attracted the easily, but not long, tricked 
public ear, were vicious in style, loose in thought, and devoid of 
real vigor or constructive grace. With the reading of maturer 
years he has acquired better taste, and now works after a more 
becoming purpose ; so that his quiet lyrics in this collection, 
being marked by sins of omission only, may be rated as nega- 
tively good. Gerald Massey, another of these sky-rocket lights, 
made liis sensation by cheap rhetoric, and the substitution of 
sentiment for feeling, in his championship of the working- 
classes from which he sprung. Sympathy for the cause gained 
his social verses a wide hearing ; but his voice sounds to better 
advantage in lyrics of wedded love and other fireside themes, 
concerning which he is often sweetly emotional. 

A Pre-Raphaelite treatment is affected by some of these 
writers, who carry it beyond conscientiousness into sectarianism, 
and, like the Chinese, divide the surface of Nature from her 
perspective, laying hold upon her body, but always evaded by 
her soul. Balzac, in " The Unknown Masterpiece," makes a 
teacher say to his pupil : " Tlie mission of art is not to copy Na- 
ture, but to express her. You are not a vile copyist, but a poet ! 
Take a cast from the hand of your mistress ; place it before 
you ; you will find it a horrible corpse without any resemblance, 
and you will be forced to resort to the chisel of an artist, who, 
without exactly copying it, will give you its movement and its 
life. We have to seize the spirit, the soul, the expression, of 

beings and things Neither the poet, painter, nor sculptor 

should separate the effect from the cause ; the two are insep- 
arably bound together. This is the real difficulty ; yet many, 
though ignorant of this object of art, succeed instinctively." 
Coventry Patmore, having never observed these truths, makes 
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verses which merely photograph life, and often in its poor and 
most commonplace forms. He thus degrades the aristocracy 
of art, which is ne'ror more eminent than in the choice of ele- 
vated themes. One had better hold a Claude Lorraine mirror 
up to life, than to reflect its every wrinkle in a sixpenny look- 
ing-glass, after the fashion of such lines as these : — 

" Restless, and sick of long exile 

From those sweet friends, I rode to see 
The church repairs ; and, after a while 

Waylaying the Dean, was asked to tea. 
They introduced the Cousin Fred 

I 'd heard of, Honor's favorite : grave, 
Dark, handsome, bluff, but gently bred, 

And with an air of the salt-wave. 
He stared, and gave his hand, and I 

Stared too," etc., etc. 

This may be simplicity, but it is not the simplicity of Words- 
worth in his better moods, nor of the Elizabethan writers, nor 
of him who was the simplest of all poets, yet the kingliest in 
manner and theme. 

Sydney Dobell has the faults of both the spasmodic and 
realistic modes in excess, and few of the merits of either. De- 
termined to gain a hearing, he intentionally pitches his notes 
on sucli a strident key that they pipe shrill and harsh througli 
all the clamor of his fellow-bards. Occasionally, as in " How 's 
my Boy ? " he strikes a natural chord, but more often his meas- 
ures and inversions are unpleasingly grotesque, while his senti- 
ment is tame and his action entirely disregarded. Robert 
Bulwer Lytton, — what shall we say of the author of " The 
Wanderer " and " The Apple of Life " ? The Bulwers are 
always a puzzle. Father and son are so remarkably clever, 
their cultured talent so nearly approaches the genius of other 
men, that we perforce admire their glittering and elaborate 
structures, though conscious of something false, hollow, or 
stuccoed in the walls, columns, and ceilings, and even sus- 
picious of the floor on which we stand. "Owen Meredith" 
has the paternal adroitness, and adds a poetical ear to an un- 
usual sympathy with modern excitements. The society-poem 
of the present day, with its sensuousness and cynical intel- 
lectualism, presents a later aspect of the sentimentality which 
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commended " Ernest Maltravers " and " Pelham " to the young 
men and women of the last generation. Owen Meredith's 
writings are filled with hot-house passion, — with the radiance, 
not of stars, but of chandeliers and stage-lights ; and in their 
metaphysical speculations we see a weak reflection of the 
clearer Tennysonian thought. Indeed, this author, while he 
interests and amuses us, is a most unblushing imitator. His 
lyrics are a travesty of Robert Browning's dramatic stanzas ; 
iu his blank-verse he appropriates the breaks and cadences of 
Tennyson, and ventures on subjects which the Laureate was 
long known to have in hand. " The Parting of Lancelot and 
Guenevei-e" shows how neatly the younger has caught the 
trick of the elder poet. His return to a Greek model, in "Cly- 
temnestra," falls short of the antique unity and passion, and 
is immeasurably below the " Agamemnon" of ^schylus, from 
which its better passages are almost literally taken. We are 
not versed in Oriental poetry, but suspect that his wanderings 
on its borders are. merely forays in " fresh woods and pastures 
new." It is not to Owen Meredith that we look for signs of a 
coming poetical dawn. 

William Morris, never a slovenly worker, gives us pieces 
which repay close reading, but also compel it, for they smack 
of the closet and library, rather than the world of men and 
women, or that of woods, waters, and hills. He too sings the 
deeds of Arthur and Lancelot, and the beauty of Guenevere ; 
but the true mediajval purpose eludes him, and its place is sup- 
plied witli the subtile intricacies of to-day. Frederick Tenny- 
son treats oiit-door nature with painstaking and curious discern- 
ment, repeating every shadow ; but the result is a pleasantly 
illuminated catalogue of scenic details. It is nature trimmed 
and cut down by a scientific landscape-gardener. Few late 
poets, however, have shown more refinement in verse-structure 
and skill iu tlie management of English rhythm. Tliis of itself 
is high praise, and an artistic motive runs through the five se- 
lections in this volume. Each of them is harmoniously fin- 
ished, and not marred by the acrobatism of the spasmodic 
clique ; and if their author could learn to generalize, his po- 
sition would be enviable and secure. 

Arthur Hugh Clough must have been a rare and lovable 
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spirit, else he could never have so twined himself within the 
heart-strings of the selectest thinkers of our time. Though he 
did much as a poet, it is doubtful whether his genius found 
anything like its full development during the brief lapse of 
years and under the circumstances in which he was permitted 
to live. His free temperament and radical way of thought, 
with a manly disdain of all factitious advancement, distin- 
guished him even among the choice companions attached to his 
side ; and he was valued quite as much for his character, and 
for what he was able to do, as for the things he actually ac- 
complished.* There was nothing second-rate in his nature, 
and his "Bothieof Tober-na-Vuolich," though bearing the com- 
mon reader less easily along than the' billowy hexameters of 
Kingsley, is thoroughly faithful to its Highland theme, and has 
a Doric simplicity and strength. His shorter lyrics imper- 
fectly represent the real felicity of his style. If he could have 
remained in the liberal American atmosphere, and had been 
spared his untimely taking off, he would have come to un- 
questioned greatness; but he is now no more, and with him 
departed a living protest against the truckling expedients of 
tlie mode. 

Edwin Arnold is of so little account that association with 
his brother is all that includes liim in our list. Charles Turner 
(one of the Tennyson brothers who, for some reason, has 
changed his name) is also utterly below the family standard. 
Of twelve sonnets composed by him, not one is in conformity 
with either the Italian or Bnglisli requirements, or of any value 
as an addition to poetry. Dinah Maria Mulock has written 
many tender verses, somewhat akin to those of Miss Procter, 
and mostly of a natural and acceptable kind. Christina Ros- 
setti demands closer attention. She is a poet of a profound 
and sombre cast, whose lips part with the breathings of a strong 
spirit within. She has no lack of matter to express. It is that 
expression wherein others are so adroit, which fails to serve 

* Since this was written. Professor Arnold's monody on Clough, entitled " Thyr- 
sis," lias been printed from advance sheets, and is noticeable for its theme and as 
exhibiting the precise amount of aid which classicism can advantageously give the 
modern poet. In the latter respect it is somewhat opposed to its author's early the- 
ory. As a sustained, imaginative elegiac composition, nothing comparable with it 
has appeared since the " Adonais " of Shelley. 
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her purpose ; but when, at last, she " beats her music out," it 
has mysterious and soul-felt meaning. She has unwittingly 
caught the real monastic feeling, and attuned it in unison with 
the aspirations of her own heart. But her light burns dimly 
and afar ; and as poetry must appeal to the universal brother- 
hood, Miss Rossetti will never be numbered among the torch- 
bearers of the people. 

The story and writings of poor David Gray — who lived just 
long enough to exhibit a sorrowful precocity and conceit — 
add another to the many examples of a sensitive temperament 
unsustained by adequate poetical power. We can do no more 
tlian mention the names of four rhymesters, of whose compo- 
sitions Mr. Stoddard avails himself, and who do not seem to 
ameliorate the condition hitherto set forth. They are George 
Meredith (of some repute as a novelist), W. C. Bennett, 
Thomas Westwood, and Frederick Locker, — all of them among 
the least of minor poets ; but the last named is so flippant and 
shallow that he almost serves as a foil to the other three. 

It would seem, by recapitulation, that the characteristics of 
the present English school — distinguished from those of the 
Elizabethan period and of the revival which ushered in this 
century — were reflective, scholarly, metaphysical, rather than 
fruitful, spontaneous, and inspired, and pertaining more to el- 
egant artifice than to the artistic presentment of trutli. Its 
members possess much excellence of expression, but do not 
render this subordinate to what is to be expressed. The better 
class, vaguely conscious of this failing, and blind to the riches 
of our own time, resort to tlie past for their subjects, and in 
various ways endeavor to compromise for the absence of genu- 
ine imaginative song. Earnest writers perceive and deplore 
these tendencies. Euskin, who now seems almost to despair 
of the frigid, decaying British taste, established a correct rule 
in the earliest volume of " Modern Painters," applying it to 
either of the fine arts. 

" Art, with all its technicalities, difficulties, and particular ends, is 
nothing but a noble and expressive language, invaluable as the vehicle 
of thought, but by itself nothing. He who has learned what is com- 
monly considered the whole art of painting, that is, the art of represent- 
ing any natural object faithfully, has as yet only learned the language by 
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which his thoughts are to he expressed. He has done just as much to- 
ward being that which we ought to respect as a great painter, as a man 
who has learned how to express himself melodiously has towards being a 

great poet Rhythm, melody, precision, and force are, in the words 

of the orator and poet, necessary to their greatness, but not the tests of 
their greatness. It is not by the mode of representing and saying, but 
by what is represented and said, that the respective greatness, either of 

the painter or the writer, is to be finally determined It is not, 

however, always easy, either in painting or literature, to determine where 
the influence of language stops and where that of thought begins. 
Many thoughts are so dependent upon the language in which they are 
clothed, that they would lose half of their beauty if otherwise expressed. 
But the highest thoughts are least dependent upon language, and the 
dignity of any composition, and praise to which it is entitled, are in exact 
proportion to its independency of language or expression. A composi- 
tion is indeed most perfect, when to such intrinsic dignity is added all 
that expression can do to attract and adorn ; but in every case of supe- 
rior excellence, all this becomes nothing." 

Mr. Euskin's own rhetorical gifts are so eminent, leading him 
often into word-painting for their display, that he pronounces 
decisively on this point, as one wlio does penance for his beset- 
ting sin. He miglit have added, tliat the highest tliought, 
while least dependent upon language, naturally finds its ap- 
propriate veliicle of expression, tliough the latter does not al- 
ways include the former. It is so with all the operations of na- 
ture. Thus a melodious voice is sometimes useless for the want 
of fineness of ear ; yet we rarely meet the possessor of a deli- 
cate ear who has not a voice of tone and compass equivalent to 
his conceptions. There are plenty who have the appreciative 
ear, — who enjoy music to the surfeit ; but if they have what 
professors mean by " ear," the inventive, or even the sharply 
distinctive genius for music, nature has generally determined 
that the vocal organs shall be of the same order. This has par- 
tially impressed the critic we have cited, as, in drawing a differ- 
ence (which constantly occurs to the reader of these late Eng- 
lish poets) between what is ornamental in language and what 
expressive, he goes on to say : " This distinction is peculiar- 
ly necessary in painting ; for in the language of words it is 
nearly impossible for that which is not expressive to be beauti- 
ful, except by mere rhythm or melody, any sacrifice to which 
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is immediately stigmatized as error. Unfortunately, suscepti- 
ble as many are to the transient effects of sound and color, 
rather than to the whole tone of a production, this stigma is 
not always pronounced ; if it were, artists would learn a broad- 
er treatment." On the topic of synthetical design (while we 
are consulting authorities), let xis quote from Mr. Arnold's 
Preface, to which we have before referred. 

" I verily think the majority of critics do not in their hearts be- 
lieve that there is such a thing as a total impression to be derived from 
a poem at all, or to be demanded from a poet : they think the term a 
commonplace of metaphysical criticism. They will .permit the poet to 
select any action he pleases, and to suffer that action to go on at will, 
provided he gratifies them with occasional bursts of fine writing, and 
with a shower of isolated thoughts and images What distin- 
guishes the artist from the amateur, says Goethe, is architectonihe in 
the highest sense ; that flower of execution which creates, forms, and 
constitutes : not the profoundness of single thoughts, not the richness of 

imagery, not the abundance of illustration Two kinds of dilettanti 

there are in poetry — he who neglects the indispensable mechanical 
part, and thinks he has done enough if he shows spirituality of feehng ; 
and he who seeks to arrive at poetry merely by mechanism, in which he 
can acquire an artisan's readiness, and is without soul and matter." 

Judged by the test which requires soul, matter, and ex- 
pression, all combined, how many of the poets whom we 
have as yet named give us cause to expect a speedy renewal 
of the grander imaginative epochs of English literature ? 

We discover a moderate relief to this unpromising picture, 
and in the location where it should naturally appear, to ren- 
der more complete the parallel between the Alexandrine age 
and the existing British era. In the former period, while the 
mass of writers were enforcing attention to their eccentricities, 
or coldly imitating ancient models, a joyous group of idyllic 
poets arose in Syracuse, delighting their own and after gen- 
erations with eclogues of pastoral and city life. Their verses 
were dialectic, but composed in that new Dorian which added 
to the majesty of Greece the softness of the balmy Sicilian 
isles ; their refrains were* original ; their imagery was classi- 
cally pure ; and indeed all the remaining idyls of Theocritus 
and his companions have that beauty about them which is a 
joy forever. It is a curious symptom of the present English 
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school that its few successes have been achieved in the same 
department. Even the sustained and semi-heroic works of 
Tennyson liave so mucli of the idyllic character that he has 
classed them accordingly; while his minor unrhymed poems 
are bucolics pure and simple, their sole divergence from the 
Syracusan type being that their personages talk and act like 
people of the nineteenth century, and not like ancient cow- 
herds of the Mediterranean hills. The want of this distinc- 
tion produced the artificial and worthless pastorals of Queen 
Anne's time. In Tennyson's lyrical poems, also, and in all 
the better lyrics of the day, the idyllic element prevails. 
They evolve the emotions of the people, dwellers in town and 
country, as to their every-day life, and not in those concentrat- 
ed phases where passion reaches its tragic moods and the life 
of years is crowded into a day. In the same field we find the 
choicest productions, not only of the Laureate's followers, but 
of the few younger poets who show originality and give promise 
for the future. 

Three of these we have thus far refrained from naming, but 
their deeds are fresh before us. The songs of Jean Ingelow 
are already a delight, wherever our language is spoken, to the 
young and old of high and low degree. They sprung up as 
suddenly and tunefully as skylarks from the daisy-spangled, 
hawthorn-bordered meadows of Old England, with a blithe- 
ness almost unknown since the dewy dawn of Marlowe and 
Jonson and Fletcher, and in their idyllic under-fliglits they 
move with the most pathetic currents of human life. Though 
her style is uneven, and she has added to her unusual knowl- 
edge of dialect much of the quaintness and mannerism in 
vogue, we think few lyrical triumphs impossible to the au- 
thor of " The High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire " and 
" The Songs of Seven" ; and we especially refer to her efforts 
as evincing that spontaneity which alone can inspire utterance 
of the enduring kind. 

Another bird of promise is Robert Buchanan, who latterly 
seems to strengthen on the wing. When first trying his pinions, 
he accomplished feeble enough essays toward the classical man- 
ner, though his minor verses proved that he had something 
better within him. He has now forsworn various wrongful hab- 
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its, and entered upon a region quite his own. " The Legends 
of Inverburn " are genuine Scotch idyls, introducing us to 
scenes and language before almost unstudied, and charmingly 
touching and picturesque. They are interspersed with songs 
of fairy superstition, which are full of weird fancy and have 
the ballad ring. His town idyls do not affect us so favorably ; 
but an honorable future is predicted for this poet, if he will 
hold himself in careful esthetic restraint. 

Last of all, a peculiar genius, in the person of Algernon 
Charles Swinburne, has flared upon the Hterary world, exhib- 
iting veritable though as yet unsettled powers. This young 
man has great resources of culture and taste, besides redun- 
dant gifts of color, melody, and passion. We say that his pur- 
pose is unsettled ; since, although his forces are equally original 
and at command in that classical reproduction, " Atalanta in 
Calydon," and in the fervid Gotliic dialogues of " Chastelard," 
each of these widely read dramas seems to have something of 
youthful caprice behind it, and to have been sent forth in an 
experimental or impulsive mood, before its author had dis- 
cerned and seriously undertaken the main business of his ca- 
reer. It may be that much of the immediate future of English 
poetry rests upon what he may yet elect to do ; for so marked 
a character will not be unlikely to assume leadership, and draw 
after him a third part of the stars of the new firmament. Let 
him acquire an artistic purpose, and carry it manfully to the 
end. 

We thus complete our roll of the late English poets, hav- 
ing omitted none of sufficient merit to gain the attention of a 
compiler. In this brief venture upon a field more wide than 
fertile, we have barely touched at various and disconnected 
points, saying little of wliat might be said, and that only in a 
suggestive way. Tlie reader, following upon our hints, may 
scrutinize these opinions at his leisure. 

He will decide for himself whether British poetry is to lose 
its supremacy with the loss of Tennyson, Arnold, and Brown- 
ing ; whether these are captains of an intermediate passage 
from the auspicious dawning of our century to a shadowy ob- 
scuration of its close, or if the present is the becalmed and 
flawy portion of a voyage shortly to be favored by new and 
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prosperous gales. In the former contingency we see no cause 
for dejection, — none for discouragement as to the coming poetry 
of the English tongue. For it seems to us as if the sterility 
we have deplored were symbolical of the over-ripeness of the 
historical and aged British nation. It is the afternoon lethargy 
and fatigue of a glorious day. Is it not the transition from 
that time when England was easily first in policy aixd action, 
to a period when she must acknowledge that the sceptre has 
departed from her hands, and relinquish her supremacy in 
the movement of the world ? When she shall have ^ accepted 
her new position, and have settled into the wisdom of elderly 
repose, her songs may be less eager, but will be far less per- 
plexed and turbulent, and will savor of philosophy and tranquil 
thought. We have said that poetry is the counterpart of 
popular rank and spirit. No individual genius can resist the 
weight of national decline. Poets, like the mountain trout, 
take their colors from the streams in which they lie. We re- 
fuse to be discomfited by the condition observed in this review, 
because we derive from the new-born hope and liberty of our 
own country the prediction of a jubilant and measureless art- 
revival. Hitherto we have been children, guided by our elders, 
and taught to repeat lispingly their antiquated and timorous 
words ; but we have attained majority through fire and blood, 
and are henceforth learning to unlearn. The day is not far 
distant, when the faith, enterprise, and patriotism now mani- 
fested over all the land will swell into floods of creative song. 
The most musical of England's younger poets — those on whom 
her hopes depend — are with us, and inscribe their works to 
the champions of freedom and equality in the European world. 
Thus our progress will have a reflex influence on the mother 
country ; and to the land from which we inherit the wisdom of 
Shakespeare, the rapture of Milton, and Wordsworth's insight of 
natural things, we shall return songs that may animate a new- 
risen choir of her minstrels, thereafter content to follow melo- 
diously where we shall be inspired to lead. 



